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THE LETTEES OF ABDIHEBA. 

By Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Through Dr. Zimmern's translations* of the five el-Amarna tablets addressed 
by Abdiheba the Governor of Jerusalem to Amenophis III., a satisfactory basis 
has been secured for the historical utilization of these precious documents, while 
the copious notes which Zimmern adds to his translations, besides their avowed 
object of forming the justification for his renderings, contain material of ines- 
timable value in the philological study of the el-Amarna correspondence in 
general. In addition to Dr. Zimmern's translations, we now have those of the 
distinguished Prench savant, Joseph Halevy, who, in the course of his valuable 
and suggestive series of articles covering the entire correspondence,! reaches the 
five tablets in question in the Nov.-Dec. number, 1891, of the Journal Asiatique, 
{pp. 517-531) ; and also the interpretations of Prof. SayceJ which however, while 
containing some ingenious suggestions are not sufficiently accurate to be of 
much service in a close study of the texts. 

Comparing the translations of Zimmern and Halevy, it will be found that 
while there is substantial agreement in the interpretations, still the points 
of divergence are sufficient to warrant further study ; and both Zimmern and 
Halevy will, I am sure, be glad to welcome suggestions and corrections that 
are offered in the hope of contributing to the understanding of the important 
events referred to in the tablets. Before legitimate conclusions as to the political 
and social status of Palestine during the 15th century before this era may be 
drawn from these tablets and others bearing upon them, it is essential to clear up 
as many obscurities as possible in the language of the tablets and no less essential 
to recognize the limits of our present knowledge. Supplementing my own 
studies of these tablets by a comparison with Zimmern's and Halevy's trans- 
lations, I accordingly offer an analysis of their contents which will, I trust, 
be found to mark an advance in the interpretation of the political events, 
underlying the correspondence; and incidental to the analysis, I shall dis- 
cuss points and questions raised by the letters. Taking up the latter in the 



* Die KeUsehriftbriefe aus Jerusalem,, Zett.f. Assyr. VI. pp. 345-263. 

+ La Correspondanee d' Amenophis III. et d' Amenophis IV. transcrite et traduite, (Journal Asiat- 
ique, 1890-1892, and "Revue Semitique, Vol. I.). [See now also Halevy's article on Abdiheba in the 
Revue Semitique, Vol. I., pp. 13-24.] 

% Records of the Past (new series), Vol. V. pp. 66-76. 
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order as published by Messrs. "Wmckler and Abel in Vol. II. of their splendid 
edition of the Berlin and Bulaq portion of the remarkable find,* I begin with 

No. 102. 

A general criticism to be offered on Zimmern's translations is that while bent 
upon furnishing a literal rendition, he fails to give an adequate view of the con- 
tinuity in the syntactical constructions of the text ; and as a consequence he does 
not always grasp the full force of the situation portrayed. Thus, immediately 
after the introductory phrases, it is clear as Halevy proposes that the 5th and 6th 
lines must be taken together as follows : " "What have I done against the king my 
lord that they should slander me in the presence of the king my lord ?" 

Again, lines 14-16 belong together, thus, " Why should I therefore do wrong 
to the king my lord as long as the king my lord lives ?" Zimmem, by breaking 
the sentence at line 15, misses the point which consists in Abdiheba's protesta- 
tion of his gratitude towards his Egyptian master to whom he owes his exalted 
position. 

For what follows the construction demands that lines 17-24 be regarded as a 
single paragraph. The first akabi (1. 17) is here used in a conditional sense " if 
I say " — the present tense in Assyrian having this force precisely as the German 
"spreche ich"— and the second akabi (1. 23) preceded by enuma i.e. "and 
when I say " introduces the alternative clause. The paragraph must therefore 
be rendered as follows : " If I say to the messenger of the king my lord (i. e. if I 
say to the king through the messenger) Why do you show favor to the Habiri and 
oppose the governors (meaning himself) they calumniate me before the king my 
lord and when I say the provinces of the king my lord are going to ruin, they 
persist in calumniating me before the king my lord." Abdiheba refers to mes- 
sages that in previous letters he has sent to Amenophis, but which were used to 
throw discredit upon him. His protestations of good faith were unheeded and his 
statements as to the condition of the provinces under his control called into 
question. The double use of akabi with the repetition of the phrase "they 
calumniate" makes Abdiheba's appeal very forcible. He declares that no 
matter what he says, his enemies gaining the ear of the king prejudice the latter 
against him. After this introduction, which is naught but a petition to the king 
to have confidence and faith in his governor, Abdiheba proceeds to set forth what 
has happened since the king sent garrisons into the district of Abdiheba — prob- 
ably in response to the latter's request. Unfortunately at this point the tablet is 
broken, and it is only a conjecture, though supported by a few words to be read 
in the succeeding lines that Abdiheba complains of the troops which were taken 
away by a certain Yanhamu and therefore proved of no help to him. 



* Der Thontafelfwnd von El-Amarna; 3 vols., Berlin, 1889-90. Zlmmern having given a trans- 
literation of these letters, it is needless to do so again unless based on a renewed examination 
of the originals. 
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Lines 34-35 are most happily restored by Ziminem and he is unquestionably 
right as against Halevy in beginning a new sentence with patarat, the subject 
of which is the following a 1 a n i . Parallel to the repetition of the phrases above 
noted, we find in this paragraph for the sake of greater emphasis, the phrase 
liskin sarru [belu] ana matisu twice used, in each case as a conclusion to 
certain circumstances set forth. " There are no troops," says Abdiljeba, " there- 
fore let the king have a lookout for his province ;" and again " the cities of the 
king my lord are cut loose from allegiance inasmuch as Ilimilku has ruined the 
entire province of the king ; therefore let the king my lord have a lookout for his 
province." 

Line 35 akabi is again to be taken in a conditional sense. "Were I to 
say " namely, as above, to the messenger of the king, " I am going to enter into 
the presence of the king my lord." We are not to suppose, however, that 
Abdiheba puts the hypothetical case of his voluntarily deciding to proceed to 
Egypt for the purpose of an interview with Amenophis. The paragraph 
beginning with 1. 35 and extending to 1. 46 evidently contains the governor's 
reply to a demand made by Amenophis, asking Abdiheba to present himself 
at the Egyptian court in order to give an account of his doings. Viewed 
in this light 1. 40b-41a can only be a supplementary phrase to the fore- 
going. Halevy 's proposition to read the word at the beginning of 1. 41 alani- 
MEi§ and render "cities," though ingenious is out of the question; but hardly 
more satisfactory is it to assume that Abdiheba should say that he will " see the 
tears " of the king. Recognizing this, Dr. Zimmern (in a private communication) 
raises the question whether we are not simply to read e n a, under the assumption 
of a superfluous use of the plural sign which is not at all surprising in the el- 
Amarna texts.* It seems to me beyond doubt, whether a reference to the 
original bears out this reading or not, that Zimmern has hit the correct 
sense. I would therefore render " Were I to say (etc. to the messenger) I am 
ready to go to the king my lord in order to see the countenance of the king my 
lord, there is the strong hostility towards me (preventing me) so that I am unable 
to come to the king my lord." Abdiheba declares that the hostile state of the 
country hinders him from obeying the order of Amenophis. Therefore, he con- 
tinues, " may it seem pleasing to the king my lord to send garrison troops so that 
I may come into the presence of the king my lord." Note again the characteris- 
tic redundancy of expression, introduced as in the former instances for the sake 
of greater emphasis. The construction of the following paragraph is not alto- 
gether clear, due in part to the defectiveness of 1. 48. The essential part of the 
paragraph which extends to 1. 56 consists in the declaration following upon 



* For irregularities of this kind, see Bezold, The Tett-el-Amarna Tablets of the British Museum, 
p. xiv. 
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akabi; what precedes is introductory thereto. The temptation is strong to 
take the two phrases beginning with enuma in parallelism with one another 
and bearing in mind the extended significance of the stem asu, particularly 
in Hebrew,* it is not impossible that it should be synonymous with bala- 
tu. In that case the two phrases would express a pious wish for the life of 
the king and the safety of the royal messenger, or, as Zimmern would have 
it, messengers. Still, the use of enuma argues against such a supposition; 
and it seems more satisfactory to take the first enuma as expressive of 

a purpose (corresponding to the Arabic <j!) and the second in the ordinary tem- 
poral or conditional sense (corresponding to Arabic £}|). I would, therefore, 
render " And it is in order that the king may live that when the messenger of the 
king sets forth, I say, etc." In justification for my proposition to fill up 1. 48 by 
reading rabis sarri beli instead of Zimmern's conjecture rabisesu, I 
would point to 1. 17 of the obverse. In both passages, Abdiheba has in mind the 
messenger through whom he communicates with the king. The u at the end 
of ittazu may simply be the overlapping vowel, or one of those inaccuracies 
with which these letters abound. Continuing, I would propose to take 1. 50 la 
tasamiu ana iasi as a kind of Hal construction, to be joined to matati 
as follows : " gone are the lands of the king my lord, no longer hearkening unto 
me [i. e. rebellious]," and precisely as in the three instances above noted, Abdi- 
heba solemnly repeats " gone are all the governors, so that there is not any gov- 
ernor [left] to the king my lord." " Therefore," he continues, " let the king direct 
his countenance to the troopsf that he may send on the troops of the king my 
lord [since] there are no longer any lands [left] to the king ; the Habiri having 
plundered all the lands of the king." The style, it will be noticed, increases in 
redundancy as the writer proceeds. 

The letter proper concludes with a sharp alternative " If troops are forth- 
coming within the present year, the provinces can still be saved ; if not, they are 
hopelessly lost." There follows an interesting subscript in the form of an order 
addressed by Abdiheba to the royal scribe, who, in this case, may be identical 
with the messenger who forwards the letter. The point is of importance as illus- 
trating the relations existing between Amenophis and Abdiheba besides throwing 
light upon the employment of the Babylonian language and script as the medium 
of communication. Abdiheba, a native of Palestine, probably does not employ a 
scribe of his own but uses one furnished by his Egyptian master. The identity of 
the scribe with the messenger, moreover, would indicate that it was at the Egyp- 
tian court where the language and script of Babylonia was acquired — a fact which 



* Note for Biblical Hebrew the use of KS 1 in the sense of free, safe, as e. g. 1 Sam. xiv. 41 
further developed in Post-biblical Hebrew where the verb beoomes a technical term for being 
"free from an obligation." 

t pidate. See Dr. W. Mueller's note, ZA. VII. p. 64. 
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is borne out by the study tablet found in the el-Amarna collection and which 
accounts for the peculiar form of the script in these letters. Moreover it follows 
from the use of such terms as pid&te and v'ew ("officer ")— Egyptian words as Er- 
man arid Mueller have shown — that the scribe and messenger was acquainted with 
Egyptian, but this in itself does not settle his nationality. That the writer was 
not a Babylonian is shown by the artificial manner in which he handles the lan- 
guage, both as far as the writing itself is concerned (e. g. in placing the dual sign 
before the ideogram to which it belongs instead of after it) and the style 
itself which, apart from its awkwardness, is defective in the use of prepositions 
and full of constructions that must have shocked a Babylonian. Again, these 
faulty constructions, as well as some words occurring in the letters, are traceable 
to Hebrew or Aramaic influences, so that the question as to the nationality of 
the scribe and messenger finally hinges upon the further question whether these 
faulty constructions and introduction of foreign terms are due to Abdijieba or 
to the scribe. Even supposing the former to have dictated the letter in Babylo- 
nian and in the form in which the letters lie before us, it is still necessary to 
assume that the scribe was also acquainted with Hebrew, since some of his mis- 
takes in the writing of words could only have been made by one who while writ- 
ing Babylonian was thinking in Hebrew. The conclusion, therefore, seems to 
be justified, pending any evidence to the contrary, that the scribe had acquired 
his knowledge of Babylonian at the Egyptian court, while his mother tongue 
was Hebrew, or, more accurately speaking, that dialect of Hebrew current in 
Palestine at the time and which, as will be shown later on, has a decidedly Ara- 
maic tinge. Who, indeed, could be better fitted to act as a go-between for 
Amenophis and Abdiheba than a native Palestinian in the employ of the 
Egyptian court? It is natural to suppose, moreover, that the long-continued 
supremacy of Egypt over Palestine, together with the close relations that in 
consequence existed between the two countries, should have resulted in provid- 
ing a regular training in Egypt for such Palestinian natives as enlisted in the 
international service. 

Coming back to the colophon we find that it enjoins upon the scribe to trans- 
mit to the king in clear terms the message of Abdiheba, and by way of a sum- 
mary adds as the kernel of the letter " all the lands of the king my lord are going 
to ruin." This method of summing up is characteristic of Abdiheba's letters and 
is found in all of them. Thus in Nos. 104 and 105 we find the same order given, 
and it is probable that it is to be supplied also for Nos. 103 and 106. In the 
latter, the essence of the letter is summed up in the advice that the king have a 
look out for his land; in Nos. 104 and 105, Abdiheba closes with a renewed 
protestation of his fidelity to the king which the letters are intended to illustrate 
and to prove. 
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Viewing the letter under consideration as a whole, we find that it consists of 
eleven distinct paragraphs as follows : 

Lines 1-4— Introduction. 

Lines 5-16 — Refutation of the charges brought against Abdiheba. 

Lines 17-24 — Illustration of the malicious conduct of his enemies. 

Lines 25-33 — Statement of what happened after the troops previously asked 
for had been sent by Amenophis into Palestine. 

Lines 34-38— General warning to the king and a special one against Ilimilku, 
who has abetted the rebellion among the cities of the king. 

Lines 39-43— Statement of Abdiheba that prevailing hostilities prevent him 
from presenting himself in person at the Egyptian court. 

Lines 44-47a— Abdiheba declares his readiness to come to Egypt if garrisons 
are sent to his aid. 

Lines 47b-52 — Declares that the rebellious provinces with their governors 
have passed beyond his control. 

Lines 53-56— Bequests troops against the Habiri who have plundered the 
whole country. 

Lines 57-60— Presents the alternative of a restoration of the former condi- 
tions by a speedy reinforcement or a complete loss of the provinces through 
further delays. 

Lines 61-64— Order to the royal scribe to give a clear report to the king. 
Summing up of the situation. 

The letter assumes previous communications from Amenophis in which 
charges have been preferred against Abdiheba and the order given to the 
latter to present himself before Amenophis for the purpose, probably, of giving 
an account of himself ; and the brevity of the references to the Habiri and Ili- 
milku, points with equal clearness to other communications on the part of Abdi- 
heba in which their conduct must have been set forth in detail. The question 
arises in how far do the remaining letters supply the gap ? Proceeding to No. 
103, it will be found that its proper place is before No. 102. 

No. 103. 
The first eleven lines unfortunately are very badly preserved. The three 
opening lines containing the introductory address may be restored from a compar- 
ison with No. 102, but a real difficulty begins with 1. 4. As in No. 102, Abdiheba 
plunges at once in medias res. I venture to fill up the beginning of 1. 4 by the 
words [a-mur §ar]ri , and in justification would point to Nos. 104, 105, 106, all 
of which begin in this peculiarly Hebraic fashion, amur being the equivalent 
for Ifjin ; in the case of No. 104, moreover, we have amur followed by Sarri 
precisely as in No. 103. If Zimmern's conjecture for line 5 userubuni is 
correct, the reference in these two lines would be to a message that the king 
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has sent Abdiheba. For the commencement of 1. 6, the parallel No. 106, 4 bears 
out Zimmern's reading amur epsa; and he is also right in his continuation of 
the line. This being admitted, we would now expect a mention of the persons 
who have committed the deed which is spoken of. From 1. 29 where at the end 
of a paragraph, the writer sums up " See, this deed is the deed of Milkil and the 
deed of the Lawaites," it will surely not be considered too bold to suppose 
these personages to have been referred to in the passage under consideration. 
As a matter of fact, 1. 8 preserves the last elements of [La]-a-wa and I 
would therefore propose to complete by reading as in 1. 29 Milkil u mare 
La-'a-wa. But it is quite hopeless to determine what was said about Milkil 
and the Lawaites in these lines, since two lines are entirely gone. Line 11 
contains a verb use rub u and assuming the parties just mentioned to be 
the subject, we may reasonably conjecture that an attack made by them was 
spoken of and one of considerable import, for the king is urged by Abdiheba to 
have a lookout, since the hostilities have spread until they embrace the entire 
province. The next paragraph, fortunately, is perfectly clear. It extends from 
line 14 to 19. Introduced by the frequent amur, it speaks of the manner in 
which the cities of Gezer, Ascalon and Lachish abetted the cause of the opponents 
of Abdiheba, furnishing " eatables, oil, and all kinds of things to them." The 
individuals referred to are again according to the above conjecture Milkil 
and the Lawaites ; and there is another reference to the same parties in the a m e - 
luti (1. 18) "who have sinned against the king," and against whom Amenophis 
is urged to send pidate. There follows a threat similar to the one in No. 102, 
that unless the reinforcements come within the present year, " the lands with 
their governors will be no more." The next paragraph (11. 25-29) reveals the name 
of the province over which Abdiheba presides, namely, mat alu Urusalim. 
In an article on "Egypt and Palestine" {Journal of Bibl. Lit., XI., p. 104) I 
have called attention to the important fact that Jerusalem appears here as the 
name of an entire district. True, the addition of the determinative for city shows 
that there must also have been a city of that name, but as in the case of Babel, 
Ashur and the like, the name was extended from the city to the province of 
which it formed the seat and centre. It is significant thus to observe that we 
have in Palestine a political development similar to that characteristic of the 
various kingdoms of Mesopotamia, — the city as the starting point of power and 
the province regarded as the extension of the city. In this light we must 
view the curious expression matati alu Urusalim, "lands or districts of 
Jerusalem," which occurs in 1. 63. Whatever came under Abdiheba's jurisdic- 
tion would be included in the city of Jerusalem and the use of the plural clearly 
points to a considerable extension of his domain comprising several distinct areas, 
each of which must have formed at one time a m a t by itself. A further proof 
that Jerusalem was actually the name for Abdiheba's province and not merely the 
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name of a city is furnished by 1. 61 of our letter where mat Urusalim appears 
without the determinative for a 1 u , showing that the latter when affixed is noth- 
ing more than a determinative and therefore not to be translated. Moreover in 
the two passages just noted, as well as in No. 106, 14, Jerusalem is followed by 
the determinative for " country." Proceeding a step further, the question arises 
whether it is possible from the evidence contained in the letters of Abdiheba to 
determine the extent of the mat or matati of Jerusalem ? An indication is 
given in No. 104, where 1. 26, Abdiheba declares that the hostility against 
him extends adi matati Se-e-ri adi alu Gin-ti-ki-ir-mi-il. The 
second element of Gintikirmil points unmistakably to some place in the Carmel 
range— hence to the north. G i n t i (which reading is to be preferred to Halevy 's 
G u t i) as the feminine of f|J| could appropriately be applied to the " forest range " 
of Carmel itself. For § e r i , Zimmern's proposition to identify with *)♦ V'ty is 
in every way acceptable and a neat parallel would thus be established between the 
northern and southern mountain range of Palestine. Abdiheba being at pains to 
specify that the disturbances within this territory from south to north are directed 
against him, it is but legitimate to conclude that as the h az an of Jerusalem, he 
held sway over the districts referred to. In the west, on the other hand, his rule 
does not appear to reach far beyond Jerusalem, for although the coast cities of 
Gath and Ascalon are involved, as well as cities lying near the coast like Gezer 
and Lachish, they are not spoken of in a manner that would point to their 
standing immediately under Abdiheba's sway. They abet the cause of the gov- 
ernor's opponents, furnish them with provisions, and allow themselves to be 
hired by the latter, but Abdiheba does not charge them with having revolted 
from him. Eeturning to the subject, the mention of Jerusalem also explains 
the expression ina asri anni No. 102, 11. The passage forms a parallel 
to No. 103, 25-28, and the " place" to which Amenophis has appointed Abdiheba 
can be no other than Jerusalem. 

The three phrases introduced by amur (11. 25, 29, 32) I take as forming the 
ground for the appeal (beginning with 1. 34) which Abdiheba makes to the king 
to investigate the real state of affairs. For the sake of Jerusalem, he says, and in 
view of what the clans of Milkil and Laba' have done by playing into the hands 
of the Habiri, and inasmuch as the king has acted justly towards him in the 
case of the Kasi, — therefore, let the king make inquiries of his messengers. Abdi- 
heba, thereupon, proceeds to enumerate the points to which the inquiry should be 
directed and in doing so, reiterates the statements made by him in this and other 
communications. Owing to the breaks in the closing lines of the obverse and the 
opening lines of the reverse, not all the points referred to can be determined, but 
enough is preserved to show that Abdiheba prefers serious charges against his 
opponents, claiming that their transgression was heavy, that they devastated the 
fields and that they furnished food of all kinds to those whom they gained over to 
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their side. The paragraph containing this request for an inquiry may be said to 
extend from 33b to 48b, but is broken into two sections at line 43 where he repeats 
1 i s a 1 m i , much as in the preceding letter, a long paragraph is divided up in this 
way. The demand for an investigation leads the writer naturally to further and 
direct statements regarding the situation and it may be that this statement begins 
prior to 1. 48. The question is not of great moment, for the two paragraphs com- 
prising 33b to 59 belong together and form the body of the letter. Again in 
the second paragraph, the introductory verb litemi sarri "may the king 
know " is repeated at line 57b, by which, as in the cases noted above, a subdivis- 
ion is marked. The clear feature of this paragraph is the reference to Ada' 
whose defection, as he announces in the preceding lines, took place prior to the 
arrival of the special messenger Pauru sent by Amenophis to Jerusalem. 
Beyond this, however, the passage is obscure and indeed these lines down to 57 
are perhaps the most puzzling in the series of letters under consideration. 
Neither Zimmern nor Halevy offers any satisfactory interpretation, and I confess 
myself unable to make anything out of it at present. 

Line 58 — Zimmern wishes to place the words musera harrana at the end 
of 1. 57, but without sufficient warrant as it seems to me. Halevy's rendition of 
this passage, viz.: " I cannot take the road to go to the king as thou knowest " is 
altogether satisfactory. Abdiheba again, as in No. 102, excuses himself for not 
personally pleading his case before the king. At the same time the brief way in 
which the excuse is made implies that in another communication the subject has 
been fully covered. The letter proper closes with a renewed appeal to the king. 
Jerusalem being the city over which the king has placed his name, " it is not 
meet " concludes Abdiheba, " to desert the districts of Jerusalem." In the post- 
script addressed as usual to the royal scribe and messenger, Abdiheba salutes the 
scribe as " thy servant, I prostrate myself, thy servant am I." Making due allow- 
ance for meaningless formalities implied in such modes of address, still Abdiheba 
would not so speak to any but a high official. The salutation thus bears out the 
opinion above advanced as to the status of the scribe who acts as the "go- 
between." As in No. 102, Abdiheba asks the messenger to report the message 
clearly. There follows a second postscript addressed to the king. Coming back 
to the KaSi of whom mention was incidentally made in the letter, Abdiheba 
enters a plea on their behalf. He hopes that even if the king decides upon 
inflicting punishment upon them, he will not put those to death who are in 
Abdiheba's house. Summing up the contents of this letter, we have the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

(1) Lines 1-3 — Introduction. 

(2) Lines 4-13— Account of the doings of Milkil and Laba'(?), Abdiheba asks 
the king in view of prevailing hostilities to have a care for his land. 
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(3) Lines 14-19— Declares that Gezer, Asealon and Lakis have aided the 
enemy. Asks for troops against those who have sinned towards the king. 

(4) Lines 20-25 — Threatens that if troops do not come in the course of the 
year, the provinces with their governors will be lost. 

(5) Lines 25-33a — Pleads on behalf of Jerusalem, reminds the king of what 
the clans of Milkil and Laba' have done and appeals to the king's sense of justice 
as manifested in the case of the Kasites. 

(6) Lines 33b-42 — Asks for investigation into the sad condition of affairs of 
the country. 

(7) Lines 43-48— Urges investigation in regard to the food furnished the 
opponents of Abdiheba. Declares that by the time that the special envoy Pauru 
came, Ada' was already in revolt against the king. 

(8) Lines 49-57a— Urges the king in view of this hostile attitude of Ada' 
to send garrison troops during this year. [Best of passage obscure.] Mention of 
Jaluna. 

(9) Lines 57b-59— Informs the king of his inability to report in person. 

(10) Lines 60-63— Pinal appeal to the king not to desert Jerusalem. 

(11) Lines 64-70— Address to the royal scribe, summing up the substance 
of the letter by the renewed pledge of fidelity. 

(12) Line 71— Postscript. Appeal on behalf of the Ka§i. 

No. 104. 

This letter, which is in a better state of preservation than the rest of the 
series, adds materially to our knowledge of the situation. Its important feature 
is the prominent part enacted by the Habiri. 

The introduction is longer than ordinary, extending as it does to 1. 16. Upon 
the salutation follow three clauses, each introduced by a m u r and intended to add 
emphasis to the appeal for assistance which constitutes the purpose of the letter. 
The first of these clauses is especially interesting because of the phrase (applied 
to the king) " whose name is established from the rising to the setting of the 
sun." Its Hebrew coloring is unmistakable, cf. Malachi 1. 11. In the second 
and third clauses, Abdiljeba declares that he is more than a mere governor ; he 
furnishes tribute ; he is a friend of the king (ruhi-sarri = tfjtSTf HJ/H 1 K S S - 
it. 5)), and it is to the latter that he owes his position. In the letter proper, he 
begins by reminding the king of the men and women that were promptly placed 
by him in the hands of Suta the envoy of the king, upon §uta's arrival in the 
district. Por all that, and despite his fidelity to Amenophis, hostilities have 
spread to the south and north.* 

In line 30, Zimmern's proposition to read ena may again be accepted ; and 
the reading strengthens Halevy's interpretation of the difficult phrase in 1. 33 



* See above, No. 103. 
*3 
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■which has been the occasion of considerable discussion. As against Zimmern, 
Halevy (JA., 1891, p. 527) connects 1. 33 with what precedes, and makes it the close 
of the sentence which may be said to begin at 1. 23. The phrase itself he inter- 
prets as a metaphor illustrative of Abdiheba's desperate plight. Let me add only 
that I take amiri in 1. 29 to be an epithet identical in form and force with 
a-mi-ru that occurs in Shalmaneser's Monolith (IIIB. 7, 6) as a title of royalty. 
Abdiheba says in substance " and even if [I were] an Emir [i. e. more than a 
mere haz&n] I could not proceed "to the presence of the king my lord, for 
hostility encompasses me as a ship [sc. is encompassed by water] in the midst of 
the sea." 

Once more Abdiheba appeals to the king's pride. " The arm of the mighty 
king," he says — that same arm which placed Abdiheba in his present position — 
".the arm of the mighty king, has taken possession of the land of Na-i-ri and Ka- 
pasi * but now the cities of the king have been captured by the Habiri, until not 
a single governor is left to the king my lord, all being destroyed." Abdiheba 
refers to former campaigns of the king to distant lands but despite this exten- 
sion of domain, districts lying so much nearer to Egypt and falling under 
her immediate jurisdiction are exposed to the mercy of a band of marauders. 
Abdiheba passes on to enumerate the details in the struggle against the 
Habiri. Turbazu, the governor of Zilu [i. e. Sela] has been killed, Zim- 
riddi of Lakis has been captured and Japti-addi has shared the fate of 
Turbazu. 

In view of this, the king is implored to send troops immediately ; and as in 
the preceding letters, the threat is added that unless the troops come within the 
current year, the entire province will be lost. The appeal this time is more 
urgently made than before, for Abdiheba is at pains to repeat it forthwith and 
at even greater length, offering as the alternative to the king in case of the latter's 
refusal to accede to the demand that he should at least send an envoy to take 
Abdiheba and his family [literally " the brothers "] out of the country and permit 
them to die in the presence of the king. Things are evidently approaching a crisis 
and from the tone of the letter, we are justified in placing this communication 
chronologically after No. 103. The letter closes with the usual instruction to the 
scribe. A summary of the contents of this letter may be made as follows : 

(1) Lines 1-4 — Salutation. 

(2) Lines 5-8— Praise of the king. 

(3) Lines 9-15— Declaration of fidelity and obligation to the king. 

(4) Lines 16-22 — Eeminder of former execution of promises. 

(5) Lines 23-33 — Calls attention to the spread of hostilities which make Abdi"- 
heba virtually a prisoner in his own land, surrounded as he is by enemies as a 
ship is surrounded by water. 



* Zimmern assumes an error here for Kasi. 
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(6) Lines 34-38 — Unfolds the contrast between the distant conquests of the 
king and his apparent indifference to events nearer home. 

(7) Lines 39-47a — The ravages of the Habiri, and the fate of the governors. 

(8) Lines 47b-54 — Strong appeal for immediate assistance. 

(9) Lines 55-62 — Repetition of the appeal or as an alternative the request of 
Abdiheba on his own behalf and on behalf of his family to be rescued from their 
perilous position. 

(10) Lines 63-66— Address to the scribe. 

(11) Lines 67 — Summary on the margin of the tablet " Thy faithful servant 
am I." 

No. 105. 

The main points in this letter are the charges against Milkil in the first half 
and similar complaints against the king's special messenger Puru in the second. 
Abdiheba denies the statement which appears to have been made to the king 
that Milkil has cut loose from association with the clans of Lab 'a and Arza in 
abetting the latter to gain possession of the royal domain. " Why," continues 
Abdiljeba, "does not the king inquire whether any ]iaz&n has done such a 
thing ?" On the contrary, what Milkil, in consort with his father-in-law Tagi has 
done is to capture the city of Eubute which I venture to identify with R e hoboth. 
A large break occurs here which makes it impossible to determine the further 
line of argument pursued. No doubt the deeds of Milkil were rehearsed in detail 
and it is but reasonable to suppose that the Habiri were referred to. At the point 
on the reverse where the thread is taken up, Abdiheba makes his usual request for 
troops,* inasmuch as he claims to be without any garrison. In order to justify 
this claim, Abdiheba solemnly charges Puru also, who was sent by the king with 
reinforcements for the h a z a n of Jerusalem, with having played a false game. 
"As the king lives, Puru upon his entrance [into the country] deserted me. He is 
at present in Gaza." Abdiheba again appeals to the king to have a care for his 
land. Zimmern calls attention to a serious omission at this juncture in Winck- 
ler- Abel's edition. A line has been overlooked in which the request is made for 
fifty men. The number strikes one as very small, considering the importance 
given to the affair by the Palestinian official, and it would be worth the while to 
examine the original once more. The whole land, Abdiheba declares has fallen off 
and in order that the king may satisfy himself of the truth of this statement, 
he is asked to send on Yanbamu and charge him with investigating the existing 
conditions. Here the letter ends and after the customary request to the scribe to 
deliver the message, Abdiheba adds " much greeting to the king, thy servant 
am I." 



* Halevy (JA., 1891, p. 529) is unquestionably right as against Zimmern in reading u - m a - S e 
and which suggests that some form of the verb maSaru was employed here. 
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It will be remembered that Pu'ru* is referred to in No. 103, and from the fact 
that there the desertion of Ada is mentioned, as following upon Pu'ru's arrival 
we are justified in placing our letter before No. 103, the latter assuming that the 
king has been informed of what Pu'ru himself has done. A summary of this 
letter so far as preserved might be made as follows. 

(1) Lines 1-4 — Customary introduction. 

(2) Lines 5-8— Denial of assertion that Milkil has abandoned his hostile 
course. 

(3) Lines 9-10— Abdiheba asks the king to investigate the matter. 

(4) Lines 11-00 — Charges Milkil and Tagi with having taken the city of Eu- 
bute, etc. 

Obv. (5) Lines 1-3 — Asks for garrisons, since 

(6) Lines 4-6— Pu'ru, although sent to Abdiheba's relief deserted the latter 
at once, and is at present in Gaza instead of advancing towards Jerusalem. 

(7) Lines 7-8 — Appeals to king for aid to protect the country. 

(8) Lines 9-11 — Declares that the whole district is in revolt and requests that 
Yanhamu be dispatched to satisfy the king of the truth of Abdiheba's state- 
ments. 

(9) Lines 12-14 — Address to the scribe. 

(10) On the margin, Abdiheba's greeting to the king and declaration of 
loyalty. 

No. 106. 

Whereas in No. 105, it is Milkil and Tagi against whom the governor of Jeru- 
salem lodges his complaints, here Milkil and Suardatum are declared to be in 
collusion for obtaining possession of the lands of the king. They have hired, 
says Abdiheba, the soldiery of Gezer, of Gimti and of Kilti. Furthermore, they 
have taken the district of Rubute. Indeed, the entire district has gone over to the 
Habiri, and to cap the climax, a city included within the narrower province of 
Jerusalem and thus falling directly under Abdiheba's sway has deserted the 
standard of the latter. 

According to Halevy's interpretation of 11. 14-15 (which read al u mat Uru- 
salim (KI) sumusa alu Bit-Ninib) bit Ninib (i. e. the temple of 
Ninib), is another name for Jerusalem ; but it is hardly possible' that the pronomi- 
nal suffix of sumusa should refer to Urusalim. Zimmern appears to be unques- 
tionably correct in connecting the suffix with a 1 u at the beginning of the line, thus 
making Abdiheba refer to a certain city within the mat Urusalim. I venture 
to question, however, whether he is right in his view as to the name of the city. No 



*Here written Pa-u-ru and elsewhere Pu-hu-rn (cf. Zimmern, ZA., VI., p. 254 note 2). 
H occurring in these letters as the transliteration for J,', it follows that the name of the envoy 
is TIJ73 . The slight sound introduced between the first and second letters must have been suf- 
ficiently vague to justify a hesitation between rendering it as a or as u. 
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traces of the worship of Ninib (or Adar) have been found as far west as Pales- 
tine and Zimmern himself feeling the force of such an objection suggests in a 
foot-note that by Ninib may here be meant a Canaanitic deity corresponding to 
the Babylonian god of that name. I should like to propose the reading B i t - 
Anatu i.e. flJ^ JT3 aQ d in justification would call attention to the mytho- 
logical tablet III JR. 69, where among a list of deities noted as forms or mani- 
festations of Anu and Anatu, we find 1. 5 our deity Ninib. The position of 
Beth-Anoth,* to the north of Hebron whose ancient name survives under the 
modern form Beitainun fits in admirably with the geographical requirements. 
Moreover, Anatu is precisely the deity whose worship we know from the occur- 
rence of such proper names as |"fjy among Edomitic clans (cf. Gen. xxxvi. 
2 ; xiv. 20 ; xxiv. 29) as well as the city Anathoth (formed from f)jy like 
Ashteroth) extended far beyond the borders of Babylonia ;f and as further evidence 
for the existence of a Beth-Anoth in Palestine at this time, the records of 
Thotmes III. come to our aid who makes mention of a Palestinian town of that 
name. 

In the next paragraph Abdiheba repeats his request for troops, urging that if 
they are not forthcoming the land of the king will fall into the power of the 
Habiri. " This deed," adds Abdiheba solemnly, " is the deed of Suardatum and 
Milkili." The rest of the letter is broken off; only the margin remaining on 
which one reads the familiar refrain "Therefore let the king have a care for 
his land." 

In addition to these five letters, there are two fragments that may with con- 
siderable certainty be ascribed to Abdiheba, viz: Nos. 174 and 199. Regarding the 
former, the indications in favor of assuming Abdiheba as the writer are as follows: 
(1) the introductory phrases which are identical with those used in the letters 
discussed; (2) characteristic phrases as "may the king my lord have a care" 
(1. 26); " I am not a h a z a n but an officer of the king " (1. 6) ; (3) the traces of 
the name Abdiheba (1. 14), and (4) the contents which, so far as they can be made 
out, fit in well with the other letters. The writer asks as in the letters above 
instanced, " Why does the king my lord not send troops?" He assures the king 
of his loyalty and apparently emphasizes the need for assistance. For No. 199 
the internal evidence points even more directly to Abdiheba as the writer, and I 
am glad to have my opinion confirmed by HaleVy, who reaches the same conclu- 



* Another Beth-Anoth is found in northern Palestine within the district of Naphtali, sup- 
posed to be represented by the modern 'Ainate (Gesenius, Hand«>.,io p. 110). 

+ See Sayee, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 187-188. The male consort of Anatu, Anu, was also known 
in Palestine as is shown by O'JJ,' (Jos. xv. BO), represents a Judaean town and where the final 
Mem represents the mimmation precisely as in Assyrian we find by Anum the side of Anu 
e. g. (Ill K. 67, 11. 1 and 3). In I Chron. vi. 5b we have another town of the same name, though 
under the slightly modified form of U}]! ; and since we find a proper name TVnn^J?, i. e. 
Anathothyah, I Chron. Tin. 24) it is quite possible that n'JJJ (Neh. vm. 4; x. 33) may have orig- 
ally been a combination of Anu and Yah. 
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sion. Perhaps the most interesting feature in the twenty lines that remain of 
this tablet, is the occurrence of the name of Jerusalem, — the traces of which are 
quite clear in 1. 1 of the fragment and also in 1. 16. So far as can be made out, 
the contents are as follows : 

The writer asks, "why if this district still belongs to the king is Gaza per- 
mitted to plot against the king ?" The question is intended to be an appeal to 
the king's pride. " The city of Ginti-Kirmil " he goes on to say " is in the hands 
of Tagi and the men of Guti have been captured alive," and Laba' has handed 
over another district to the Habiri. Milkil also is stirring up revolt, sending 
messages to certain clans " to carry out all their desires," and to others — the men 
of Kilti, " to cut themselves loose from Jerusalem." What follows is not clear 
beyond the statement that Adda is in his house in Hazati (Gaza). 

Elsewhere* I have discussed the historical importance of these letters and set 
forth the inferences to be drawn regarding the political condition of Palestine 
before the days of the exodus. I shall content myself here with discussing the 
chronological order of the letters and with a general summary of the political 
situation as resulting from this order. It is clear that we possess only a portion 
of Abdiheba's correspondence with the Egyptian court, for events are referred to 
in the letters of which the explanation is wanting. As a consequence, the sequence 
cannot be positively fixed, but it is sufficient for all practical purposes to deter- 
mine the general order in the development of affairs. The situation in No. 102 
appears to be more pressing than in any of the others. From the way in which 
the Habiri are spoken of, it is evident that the king has already learned from 
Abdiheba (and probably from others) what the Habiri have done ; and so far from 
coming to the aid of Abdiheba, the Egyptian ruler has manifested his displeasure 
with the governor of Jerusalem and those in league with the latter. Consequently 
the letter is to be placed after No. 103, where the part taken by the Habiri is set 
forth, and also after No. 106, where further details of what the Habiri have done 
are indicated. Again, the Habiri are not the prime instigators of the movement 
against Abdiheba. Behind them, stand at least three clans under the leadership 
of Milkil, Laba' and Suardatum. In No. 103, Milkil and Laba' with their fol- 
lowers are declared to be the traducers who have played into the hands of the 
Habiri, while in No. 106 it is Milkil in combination with Suardatum who has suc- 
ceeded, according to Abdiheba, in spreading the defection through a bribe offered 
to the soldiery of Gezer, Gimti and Kilti, and in consequence of which the 
entire province is now declared to be in the hands of the Habiri. Suardatum 
and Milkil are said to have brought this about. It follows that Milkil is 
the one who is to be placed in the first category of Abdiheba's opponents, 
and the growing supremacy of the Habiri being due to the combination 



* Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XI., pp. 95-134. 
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effected by Milkil with the followers of Laba' and Suardatum, the position of 
extreme helplessness portrayed in No. 102, follows in order of time upon the con- 
ditions presented in No. 106 as well as No. 103. For a similar reason No. 105 
must also be placed before No. 102. In No. 105 there is a reply to a statement 
that must have been made to the king by Milkil, from whom as a matter of fact 
we have a number of letters. Abdiheba declares that Milkil has not cut himself 
loose from association with the clans of Laba' and Arza', and furthermore charges 
Milkil with still another combination directed against the royal interests, this 
time with Tagi — his father-in-law. In further justification of this order, we may 
instance the fact that in No. 105, Abdiheba requests the king to send Yanhamu 
into the country, while in No. 102 the royal messenger it appears has arrived, but 
has not fulfilled the hopes and wishes of Abdiheba. 

On the other hand, as between No. 102 and No. 104, it is not so easy to deter- 
mine which is to be given the chronological preference. In both, the situation is 
described as approaching a climax. Both contain a strong appeal to the king 
couched in similar terms ; in both Abdiheba rests his case upon a recognition 
the debt of gratitude that he owes to the king, and according to both it is 
the Habiri who are now in control of the situation. The interval between 
the two cannot in any case have been very long. The sole indication which 
would warrant a decision in favor of No. 104 as the earlier of the two is the 
greater detail with which the ravages of the Habiri are described, while in No. 102, 
Abdiheba contents himself with a simple reference to their doings, assuming 
apparently that the king is already in full possession of the facts. As for 
No. 174 it is perhaps too fragmentary to enter into the discussion, while No. 
199 connecting itself closely with Nos. 105 and 106, — Tagi being in control of 
Ginti-Kirmil, Laba' aiding the Habiri, and Milkil conspiring with the soldiery of 
Kilti, — is without much doubt also to be placed before Nos. 102 and 104. Regard- 
ing No. 174, it might be added that it assumes a previous letter in which the 
request for troops had been made and Abdiheba is evidently growing impatient. 
Still the absence of any names in the fragment renders it impossible for the 
present to say more than that it appears to be of an earlier date than No. 102. 
As for the relation of No. 103 to the other letters in the series, it evidently antedates 
No. 104, for while in both the defection of Lakis among other cities is referred to, 
in the former it is only stated that the Lakisites aided the opponents of Abdiheba 
with food and drink, while according to the latter, things have advanced further, 
the governor of Lakis,- Zimridda having been captured and put to death through 
the Habiri. The mention of Puru (or Pauru) in both Nos. 103 and 105 furnishes 
a basis for determining the relation between these two. In the former Abdiheba 
declares that scarcely had Puru entered the country when Ad& joined the 
rebellious forces, in the latter he charges Puru also with having gone over to the 
enemy. Again in No. 103, he asserts that Milkil and Laba have joined issues, 
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and this apparently having been denied by Milkil, Abdiheba in No. 105 assures 
the king that Milkil has not cut himself loose from the alliance with Laba and 
his followers. Thirdly, while in No. 103 he asks the king to send an envoy but 
without mentioning any name, in No. 105 he specifies Yanhamu as the one whose 
presence he asks for. On the other hand, I am inclined to place No. 105 after 
No. 106. The common feature in both is the mention of Gezer, which in No. 103 
is placed alongside of Askalon and Lakis, and in No. 106 by the side of Gimti and 
Kilti. In the latter Abdiheba asserts that the soldiery of Gezer has been bribed by 
Milkil and Suardatum, and we may therefore assume that the aid given by Gezer, 
which is specified in No. 103, is a consequence of this bribe. Moreover in No. 106 
the defection has not yet reached Jerusalem itself ; in No. 103 Abdiheba makes a 
strong appeal for both district and city. Thirdly, in No. 106 Abdiheba threatens 
that if troops are not forthcoming the defection which has already begun will 
spread and the Habiri will be in full control ; in No. 103 the latter are represented 
as having already gained the supremacy through the aid of Milkil and Laba'. 
Finally, leaving No. 174 again out of consideration as too fragmentary in char- 
acter, letter No. 199 stands in close connection with No. 106, the main feature 
common to both being the addition of the soldiery of Kilti to the ranks of Abdi- 
beba's opponents. Furthermore the attempt on the part of the men of Kilti, 
abetted by Milkil, to bring about a defection in Jerusalem Itself seems to have 
gained ground in No. 106, where a town belonging immediately to Jerusalem has 
fallen into the power of Kilti. I should therefore be inclined to place No. 199 
immediately after No. 106, which would thus make No. 103 the third in order of 
time. 

Upon examination it will appear that comparing Nos. 104 and 105 with Nos. 
106 and 199, the conclusion reached which places the former after the latter will 
be fully borne out. Thus, to mention only a few incidents, in No. 105 the capture 
of Rubute, announced in No. 106, is spoken of as accomplished, while the ques- 
tion asked by Abdiheba in No. 199 with regard to Gaza receives explanation from 
the statement in No. 105 that Puru, whom Abdiheba numbers among the desert- 
ers, is in possession of Gaza. As for No. 104* the general tone of the letter and 
more particularly the declaration that the revolt has spread in all directions, 
encompassing so large an extent of territory, is sufficient to bear out the correct- 
ness of the position maintained ; nor is it difficult to choose between 104 and 105. 
The situation in the former has reached a farther point of development than in 
the latter. According to No. 104, things are not yet so bad but that there is hope 
for Abdiheba to retrieve his position, provided assistance is forthcoming. He 
therefore contents himself with appealing for troops, and asks the king to send 



* If Japti-Addi, mentioned line 46, is identical with Adda of No. 199, the statement in the 
former regarding bis death would form another piece of evidence in favor of placing No. 104 
after No. 199. 
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Yanhamu so as to satisfy himself of the actual state of affairs. In No. 105, on 
the other hand, the Habiri are represented as having made considerable 
headway. One town after the other has fallen into their hands, the governors 
being killed or captured. The Habiri have practically taken possession of the dis- 
trict, not a single hazanu is left and Abdiheba prays the king if he is unwilling 
to send troops to save at least the life of his " faithful servant "—Abdiheba — and 
the members of his family. No. 102 joins on admirably to No. 104. The Habiri 
have destroyed the land ; there is little hope of saving anything out of the wreck 
unless troops are sent " this year "—a phrase that is common to 102 and 104. 
Abdiheba declares himself to be a prisoner in his own district, unable to carry 
out the hope expressed in No. 104 of being permitted to seek refuge for himself 
and his family at the Egyptian court. 

Accepting then the order Nos. 106, 199, 103, 105, 104, 102, with No. 174 as 
doubtful, though from general indications to be placed nearer to the end of the 
list rather than at the beginning, let me in conclusion summarize the contents of 
these letters by a chronological grouping of the incidents referred to. 

The scene opens with a general revolt in the district known as Jerusalem 
and assigned by Amemphis to Abdiheba. The latter claiming to be faithful 
to the cause of his master, complains of the hostilities that are rendering his 
position untenable. At the head of the opposition stand three chieftains, 
Milkil, Laba' and Suardatum and leaders of clans who in accordance with 
the custom still prevailing among the nomadic Arabic tribes bear the name 
of their leaders, namely, mare Laba', i. e. the b e ne' Laba. In speaking 
therefore of Milkil, Laba' and the like, Abdiheba has in mind the clans 
rather than the individuals. Milkil, who is known to us from five other 
letters addressed by him to the king of Egypt, has brought about with the 
aid of Suardatum a strong combination directed against Abdiheba the hazan 
of Jerusalem. By means of bribes, as Abdiheba declares, the soldiery of 
several towns lying not far from Jerusalem and belonging to the district directly 
under Abdiheba's charge, have been won over to the side of Milkil and his 
associate. Among towns thus specified, two can be identified without much 
difficulty, viz : Gazri, i. e. Gezer, to the north-west of Jerusalem, and Kilti, 
i. e. Kegila (H^^p Josh. xv. 44, etc.) to the south-west, while a third, Gimti, 
must for the present remain doubtful, though from its position in the text between 
Gazer and Kilti it seems likely that it must be sought for also to the west of Jeru- 
salem. Proceeding thus in a southerly direction Milkil and Suardatum with their 
reinforcements capture the district lying around the town of Kubute. In the 
article above referred to (Journal Bibl. Lit., Vol. XL, p. 109) I have maintained 
that Rubute is the equivalent of the Hebrew HiSim ; the guttural disappear- 
ing in the pronunciation and slight sound between the *) and the 3 assimulated 
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to the vowel w, the final vowel alone occasions any difficulty.* While unable to 
go beyond this conjecture, there is nothing improbable in the supposition that a 
town of this name should have lain within the scene of action involved, and 
accepting the proposed identification (see above) of Bit-Ninib with Beth-Anath, 
Rubute would have to be placed to the southeast of Jerusalem, between Kilti and 
Beth-Anath. t The plan of Milkil is thus made clear, namely, to encompass 
Abdiheba on all sides so as to render escape impossible for him. But both Milkil 
and Suardatum are overshadowed by a larger and more powerful clan, the Habiri 
men. It is the latter who reap the fruits of the situation, obtaining control as 
they do of the entire province through the opposition aroused against Abdiheba. 
The exact relation existing between Milkil and the Habiri is not clear, but so 
much is certain that the latter represent the more powerful party, absorbing the 
combinations made by Milkil, Suardatum, Laba' and their men. At the same 
time we are not justified in declaring the latter to be merely the leaders of the 
Habiri. In the case of Laba' it is absolutely certain that he has a following of 
his own, as the expression mare Laba' shows, and as for the other two, we are 
justified from the way in which they are spoken of in regarding them also as leaders 
of small bands. Abdiheba in his distress calls upon his master, the king of Egypt, 
to dispatch troops to his aid. At a somewhat later stage, Milkil and Laba' with 
their followers appear as the chief opponents of Abdiheba, though as before, 
merely in the role of the abetters of the cause of the Habiri. Indeed, one 
gains the impression in proceeding from one letter to the other that the Habiri 
are the destined rulers of the district, and will gradually swallow up the smaller 
groups which divided up southern Palestine among them. The sea coast and 
adjacent places have been won over by Milkil and Laba' to their side, Ascalon 
as well as Gezer and Lakish being accused of lending assistance through furnish- 
ing food and drink to Milkil and Laba,'. As the troubles increase, Abdiheba's 
demand for troops becomes more urgent. He insists that unless aid is forthcom- 
ing from Egypt during the year, he will be unable to hold out. By way of em- 
phasizing his appeal, he reminds the king of the favor formerly shown to the city 
of Jerusalem ; and not content with this, he humbles himself before the king by 
declaring himself to be the creature of Amenophis. Meanwhile the latter had 
not been idle. Without placing much confidence either in Abdiheba's state- 
ments nor in his fidelity, he nevertheless saw fit to send a special envoy, 
Pauru, to clear up the situation, for while Abdiheba was writing in the strain 
indicated, those with whom he is engaged were no less active in memorial- 
izing the king for aid. Thus Milkil (Berlin, Nos. 108, 109 and 110 and London, 
Nos. 63 and 64) confirms the general impression of a disturbed condition 



* m'31'rn = ru'but = rtibut. 

t The only Rehoboth {= er-Buhgbe) in this region is the one to the southwest of Beersheba, 
evidently too far removed for our purpose. 
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of affairs but claiming to act in the interests of the king asks for troops 
against the enemies pressing against him and Suardatum. The latter again 
brings a counter-charge against Abdiheba and declares (Berlin, No. 100) that he 
sent a message to the inhabitants of Kilti "take money and follow me." It 
would appear then that attempts were made on both sides to win support in this 
way and both Abdiheba and Milkil with his associates claiming to further the cause 
of Egypt it was merely a question as to which side would succeed in bringing 
the larger and stronger forces together. For a time it may be supposed, the court 
of Egypt was indifferent to these petty quarrels that were probably going on at 
all times but as they assumed larger dimensions, some steps had to be taken. 
Naturally neither party was satisfied with the outcome. Pauru, acting solely in 
the interest of Amenophis, ignored the claims and demands of Abdiheba. Hence 
we find the governor of Jerusalem complaining that Pauru in whom he hoped to 
gain an ally had also turned against him. In response to Abdiheba's demand, 
troops came but to the former's surprise they did not appear to have the 
instructions he desired. So far from rescuing him from his situation daily grow- 
ing more precarious, they appeared to strengthen the cause of his enemies. Judg- 
ing from letters of Laba' and Suardatum, (London, Nos. 61, 67, 68) the latter sent 
reinforcements to Pauru upon his arrival on the Phoenician coast. It is on this 
supposition that Suardatum's declaration repeated in two letters (London, Nos. 67 
and 68) regarding his defenceless position because of his having sent all available 
troops to join the Egyptian forces becomes intelligible. For all that, Pauru's 
object was not fully carried out. Whether Amenophis suspected him on the 
representations of Abdiheba of harboring selfish designs or for other reasons, 
Yanhamu— a loyal officer, who plays an important part also in the affairs of 
northern Palestine and Syria is sent to the scene of war. Again Abdiheba is 
doomed to disappointment, for the garrisons dispatched by Amenophis are placed 
under the charge of Yanhamu who appears to have no concern for the fate of 
Jerusalem and its governor, but just as little does he favor the other side. Milkil 
(London, No. 63) complains to the king of the tyranny exercised by Yanhamu 
who has seized Milkil's property and besides has carried off his wives and chil- 
dren. We hear no more of Pauru and it seems a legitimate conclusion that after 
espousing the cause of Milkil and his followers, a general combination was made 
directed not so much against Abdiheba but against the supremacy of Egypt in 
the country, which rendered it imperative for Amenophis to send Yanhamu 
charged with the supreme control over the contesting parties. A confirmation of 
this view is to be found in the growing power of the Habiri as appears from a 
study of Abdiheba's letters. The Habiri group or Habiri men as they are called 
in this correspondence represent a growing force in the political entanglement, 
and the opponents of Abdiheba joining issues with the Habiri, the speedy advance 
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of the latter is a consequence of an entente existing between them on the one side 
and Milkil, Suardatum and later on Laba' and Pauru, on the other. 

In consequence of this intricate double play as it were, going on in the coun- 
try — characteristic of the quarrels and petty strifes among Arabic clans at all 
times— the position of Egypt becomes a peculiarly difficult one. On the one 
hand, Amenophis feels obliged to put a stop to the rebellious conduct of Abdi- 
heba, the charges against whom he clearly believes to have a real foundation, and 
on the other hand he must watch for the proper moment when it becomes imper- 
ative to check the growing power of Abdiheba's opponents who despite their 
professions of loyalty to Egypt are ready in turn to become rivals of Ameno- 
phis' supremacy in the country. While therefore his policy is apparently directed 
against Abdiheba, Amenophis clearly has no desire to replace the latter by Milkil 
or any of his associates and finding that Pauru is in danger of being won over to 
the cause of Milkil and the Habiri, he dispatches a second officer one whose 
loyalty and ability has been put to the test, to avert the danger consequent upon 
the suppression of Abdiheba through the too great power accruing to the latter's 
opponents. Hence the complaint of Milkil against Yanhamu's supposed tyranny, 
while Abdiheba's position is not improved through the king's compliance with 
his governor's request to send Yanljamu with troops into the disturbed regions. 
Scarcely had the reinforcements come, writes Abdiheba, when Yanliama took 
them under his command. Naturally, for they were not sent to further Abdihe- 
ba's cause but solely in the interest of Amenophis. As a consequence, Abdihe- 
ba's plight grows from bad to worse and finding that Amenophis turns a deaf ear 
to his constant petition for relief from his perilous position, asks that at least his 
life and that of his family be spared. Shut in on all sides by hostile forces, he is 
unable to make his way to the Egyptian court whither he wishes to go in order to 
convince the king of his loyalty. Again and again he declares that he is unable 
to hold out much longer but instead of sympathy, charges of treachery — slanders 
according to his declarations — reach the ears of Amenophis. The letters of Abdi- 
heba, Milkil, and others with their charges and counter-charges against his 
opponents reveal a sad picture of the political condition of the country, while 
illustrating at the same time the difficulties that Egypt encountered in maintain- 
ing her sway over her Eastern possessions. Internal dissensions, petty jealousies 
and constant friction of rival clans combined to keep the country in a perpetual 
state of agitation. Add to this the natural resistance of the inhabitants to a for- 
eign yoke which at times must have borne heavily upon them, and it is not 
difficult to account for the troublesome conditions as depicted in the letters under 
consideration. The outcome of the movement is unfortunately not made clear in 
these letters which after all represent but a proportion — how large or how small 
it is impossible to say — of the correspondence that passed between Egypt and 
Palestine. According to Sayce (Academy, January 21, 1893) who recently sub- 
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mitted the " Bulaq " portion of the tablets to a renewed examination, a letter of 
Suardatum (No. 169) contains the announcement of Abdiheba's death. The 
downfall of Abdiheba is exactly what we should have expected, though pending 
confirmation by some one less ingenious than the distinguished Oxford professor, 
the statement must rest solely upon Prof. Sayce's authority* 

In my article on Egypt and Palestine (pp. 118-122), I have proposed identifi- 
cations for Habiri, Milkil and Laba' which, if correct, throw an important light 
upon the historical aspects of the correspondence. Habiri being identical with a 
Hebrew patronymic H^P? and regarding Milkil as the name of a clan derived as 
is customary to this day in the Orient from the name of the leader — I called 
attention to the juxtaposition of the clans of "OH and ^t^S^O in the genealo- 
gies of the B e ne Asher (Num. xxxvi. 45 ; Gen. xlvt. 17, and I Chron. yn. 31). 
Furthermore, I tried to show that Laba° as the name of a clan could be the equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew *V? . The deduction to be drawn is that we have in portions of 
the el-Amarna letters actual records of some of the clans that afterwards formed 
part of the confederacy of the B'ne Israel; and the fact that the letters of Abdi- 
heba belong to a period prior to the " Exodus " only enhances the importance and 
interest of this deduction. Since writing the above article, my studies of the el- 
Amarna correspondence have led me to submit the theory with a greater degree of 
confidence to the consideration of scholars. Regarding the proposed identifica- 
tion of Laba' with *1 t ? , I would in addition lay stress upon the circumstance that 
as a term for the priestly caste in the O. T., the name is clearly a title — having the 
force of " attache," the Levite being so called as the attache to a sanctuary or a 
deity, while vfo as the name of a tribe must have an entirely different origin.f 
The identification of the two — the " attache " and the tribe, is due to the similar- 
ity of form, which might very well in turn have arisen from a mere coincidence 
of sound without etymological identity. By way of a further confirmation for 
the general theory advanced, the curious reference to the ameluti Ya-u-du 



* No disrespect is Intended towards Prof. Sayce whose many valuable contributions to 
science are thoroughly appreciated by the writer, but only a warning that must from time to 
time be sounded against Sayce's extreme ingenuity that occasionally leads him astray. So In 
connection with the very letters under consideration, Prof. Sayce, before even an opportunity 
was granted him to make a thorough study, formulated conclusions regarding a supposed ora - 
cle of a " mighty king" found in the letters of Abdiheba that have proved to be totally erro- 
neous. There is no question whatsoever of an "oracle"-the word so interpreted being the 
simple word "arm" explained by a gloss as " hand "—and the "mighty king," having reference 
not to any |l ,l 7Jt Ss of Melchezedek or to a god Sallm but to Amenophis whom Abdiheba speaks 
of in these terms. It Is a source of regret that Sayce should have been in such great haste to 
spread his bold conjectures through the medium of popular magazines and thus make it diffi- 
cult to remove the false impressions created, but it is even more surprising that he should 
maintain his views in his article on the Abdiheba letters in the last volume of the Records of the 
Past (V. pp. 61 and 66). Prof. Sayce has only himself to blame if in consequence, scholars main- 
tain an attitude of reserve toward his statements, despite the sincere admiration entertained 
for his abilities and learning. 

t See Baudissln, Oeseh. Atttest. PrUsterthums, p. 72. 
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" the men of Judah " and " the soldiery of the men of Judah " in the El-Amarna 
texts first pointed out by Scheil (Journal Asiatique, 1890, pp. 347-49) may be 
adduced. As I show in a note on the subject in the last number of the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, (XII. pp. 91-72) the Ya-u-du here spoken of can only be a 
clan, such as the Habiri the mare Milkil and the like and not the people of 
Judah. Naturally we must not expect to find the Hebrew clans to be in all 
respects the same as they appear at the time of the formation of the political 
confederacy, nor even dwelling in the same region as in later days. It is suf- 
ficient to prove the antiquity of the names that we meet with in days nearer to 
our historical horizon and their existence in the country at a time prior to their 
appearance on the stage of history in the role that we have been accustomed to 
associate with them. Viewing the letters of Abdiheba in this light, it will be 
clear that they possess a special significance for those interested in the question 
as to the early fortunes of the " Hebrew " tribes in Palestine.* 



* Since writing this article, 0. K. Conder's work on "The Tell-Amarna Tablets" (London, 
1893) has appeared. The translation of the letters from Jerusalem,— though only of six of them— 
may be found on pp. 339-157. Suffice it to say of these translations— and the remark applies to 
all the others in Conders' book— that tbey are frequently fanciful and throughout unreliable, 
due not to any inherent difficulties in the texts but to Conder's wholly inadequate knowledge of 
the language in which the letters are written. What he means by calling this language "Ara- 
maic resembling Assyrian " (p. 1) I fail to understand. Naturally, the basis of his structure 
being faulty, the conclusions drawn by him are equally untrustworthy. The value of his 
work, so far as it has any, lies in its geographical identifications. It is extremely to be regretted 
that the first English translation of such important documents should bear so unscientific a 
character. 



